single adults, and minorities are relatively more likely than other groups to work late shifts, of interest here is the fact that married men and women represent about three-fifths of all full-time workers on the evening shifts and two-thirds of those on the night shift (the same as on the day shift).
Those who work late shifts usually do so by choice; they may be paid premium pay for choosing what is generally viewed as a difficult schedule. Working a late shift is reported to have negative effects on workers and their families, including the disruption of family, marital, and parental roles and responsibilities (e.g., Maurice, 1975).
Why then discuss late-shift work in the context of a search for a more adaptive work schedule, unless it is to stress its adverse consequences'/
It seems that some adults now deliberately choose shift work in ordei to manage work and family life more easily. In one study of full-time working mothers with preschool-age children, most of the women whc worked evening or night shifts (or whose husbands did) stated explicitl] that the choice was deliberate and carefully thought out, as a way t< provide "good care at no cost" (Kamerman, 1980a:49). Some viewei the pattern as temporary, until children were in school or older. Fui thermore, data from the 1979 Panel Study of Income Dynamics indicat that a surprisingly large proportion of parents reported that the husbanc wife, or both care for the child by splitting^ shifts or working at hom (Morgan, 1980). (In assessing how parents provide child care, the surve specified husband-wife split shifts as a possible care option.) Indee( except for school and family day care, splitting shifts was the mo common child-care arrangement, especially for parents in their 30s ar early 40s and for parents with two or more children. Similarly, in recent reanalysis of data from the 1977 Quality of Employment Surve Staines and Pleck (1982) found that about 28 percent of the two-earn couples surveyed who did not have formal child-care arrangements f young children (aged 0-5) worked on different shifts.
Whether parents work split shifts because no satisfactory alternati arrangements for child care are available, choose such schedules out a desire to care for their children themselves, or for other reasons unclear. If the choice is made because no alternative form of care available, a set of fundamental issues about child-care policy emerg<(Hedges and Sekscenski, 1979). (An undetermined number work rotating shifts.)plemented cafeteria system of providing employee benefits. The total value of employee benefits could be prorated for part-time employees, who could then make choices to fit their personal and family needs. Before cafeteria plans can be generally offered to part-time employees, though, life and health insurance companies must overcome their reluctance to include part-time workers in group plans. See Lazar (1975) for a detailed description of a benefits package designed to be equitable for part-time workers.ment of Health and Human Services (1980).eys. Journal of Marriage and the Family 40(2):.WI-,*1,1. Zellner, H. (1975) The determinants of occupational segregation. Pp. L'S MS m C  H
